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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  ROXBURY. 

MARCH,  16,  1840. 


The  School  Committee,  in  obedience  to  law,  re- 
spectfully submit  their  Annual  Report. 

The  whole  number  of  Schools  or  separate  depart- 
ments of  Schools,  subject  to  the  supervision,  and 
all  but  three  to  the  entire  control  of  the  Committee, 
is  twenty.  Either  in  a  body  or  by  sub-committees^ 
we  have  visited  them  all  annually  and  quarterly,  and 
many  of  them  monthly.  An  endc?avor  to  comply 
literally  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  of  their 
own  rules,  together  with  the  care  of  fitting  up  and 
organizing  the  several  departments  of  the  Dudley 
School  and  that  in  the  Gun-house,  has  made  the 
past  year  a  laborious  one,  beyond  precedent,  to  the 
School  Committee. 

A 
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Our  predecessors  in  their  Annual  Report,  stated 
at  large  the  existing  defects  in  the  construction  and 
location  of  our  school  houses.  We  will  not  go  over 
the  ground.  Some  changes  would  be  very  desirable  ; 
but  at  present,  while  the  town  is  liberally  taking  up- 
on itself  the  great  and  more  necessary  burden,  of 
providing  new  and  extensive  accommodations  for  its 
overflowing  schools  ;  we  will  not  find  fault  with  those 
already  provided,  but  be  content  with  such  as  Ave 
have. 

We  hope  for  a  gradual  and  constant  improvement 
in  our  School  house  architecture,  but  do  not  expect 
an  immediate  and  radical  change.  For  repairs  we 
shall  ask  no  larger  appropriat  on  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  ordinary  Vv^ear  and  tear. 

There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  new  primary 
school  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Point. — 
The  house  No  12,  situated  there  will  accommodate 
about  40  children  comfortably.  The  number  now 
oh  the  list  is  96  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  some  20 
niore  would  aoply  if  they  could  be  received.  The 
house  is  crowded  to  suffocation,  and  yet  many  chil- 
dren in  that  quarter,  entitled  to  admission,  must  be' 
left  to  run  at  large  or  seek  private  instruction. 

It  is  a  plain  case.  The  Committee,  however,  for- 
bear to  submit  any  plans  or  estimates,  because  in 
cases  of  new  and  large  expenditure,  the  town  has 
Usually  prefered  to  appoint  a  special  Committee  for 
inquiry.  We  hope  such  a  Committee  will  be  raised 
tbrthwith. 


In  another  year  or  two,  it  is  likely  that  a  similar 
sstatement  must  be  made  with  respect  to  No  13  (near 
the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Ruggies  Streets,)  and 
perhaps  from  other  quarters. 

The  subject  of  the  building  of  a  nev/  Grammar 
School  House  for  boys  in  the  easterly  section  of  the 
town  is  in  the  hands  of  another  committee.  We 
will  only  say  that  it  is- very  much  wanted,  and  that 
immediately.  The  gun-house,  though  there  is  an 
excellent  school  there,  is  a  very  unfit  place,  contract- 
ed, dark  and  without  means  of  veaitilation,  and  be- 
sides, it  is  understood  that  we  cannot  have  it  much 
longer.  The  new  house  should  provide  accomoda- 
tion at  the  outset  for  225  boys.  There  is  that  num- 
ber ready  to  enter  it  at  this  moment ;  and  liberal  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  a  future  increase  of  num- 
bers. We  will  further  say,  that  we  fully  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  special  comimittee,  that  the  new 
house  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dudley 
school,  assuming  the  latter  as  the  central  point  of  the 
region  to  be  accommodvited. 

It  has  been  our  established  system  for  several  years 
to  have  three  Grammar  Schools  in  town,  one  for  each 
of  the  three  principal  parts  of  the  town,  and  no  more. 
The  committee  are  tenacious  of  this  system.  We 
see  evil  in  departing  from  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
district  No  5,  have  repeatedly  petitioned  to  have  a 
Grammar  school,  for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least,  in 
their  district.  The  plea  is,  the  great  distance  from 
the  £hot  and  Dudley  Schools.  Yet  for  few,  if  any, 
is  it  more  than  one  mile.      The  same  plea  could  an|| 
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would  be  immediately  urged  with  much  force,  from 
several  districts,  more  populous  and  more  remote 
from  any  of  the  present  grammar  schools.  Yield  in 
this  case,  and  the  town  could  not  consistently  refuse 
in  the  stronger  cases  that  would  be  annually  made 
out.  The  consequence  would  be,  either  a  much 
greater  expenditure  in  building  and  supporting 
schools,  or  else  all  our  schools  of  that  class  must  be 
of  an  inferior  character.  We  could  not,  without  a 
much  larger  appropriation,  obtain  or  keep  such  teach- 
ers as  we  want.  We  could  name  a  neighboring  town 
which  raises  more  money  for  the  support  of  schools, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  we  do.  But 
they  have  six  small  grammar  Schools,  and  mus't,  in 
consequence,  pay  so  low  salaries,  that  the  moment  a 
teacher  obtains  a  good  character  for  himself  and  his 
school,  he  finds  opportunity  to  go  else-where  for  bet- 
ter pay.  We  would  avoid  this  state  of  things,  and 
adhere  to  our  system.  For  this  reason,  the  Commit- 
tee have  steadily,  though  with  great  reluctance,  de  - 
nied  the  request  of  the  numerous  and  respectable 
body  of  petitioners  from  No  5.  For  the  same  reason 
we  hope  the  contemplated  new  house  will  not  be 
much  separated  from  the  Dudley  School.  Let  the 
new  house  be  large  and  substantial,  and  when  that  is 
full,  it  will  be  time  to  look  cut  for  a  new  centre. — 
Where  it  will  be  found  it  is  not  for  us  now  to  decide 
or  foresee.  The  inconvenience  as  to  distance,  will 
perhaps  be  considered  as  quite   compensated  by  the 

advantage  of  having  separate  schools  for  the  two 
sexes.. 


Some  citizens  doubtless  think  that  our  expendi- 
ture for  the  support  of  schools  is  becoming  large.  It 
is  so  ;  but  not  extravagantly  so,  nor  is  it  matter  of 
regret,  if  wc  consider  the  reasons  and  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all  our  public 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  Trustee's  Grammar  School, 
is  now  1122.  A  year  ago  it  was  897,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  one  year  of  225.  To  meet,  very  imperfect- 
ly, but  as  well  as  we  could — to  meet  this  increased 
demand  for  instruction,  we  have  opened  two  addition- 
al school-rooms,  one  in  the  gun-house  with  a  male 
teacher,  and  one  in  the  basement  of  the  Dudley 
School  with  a  female  teacher.  The  children  come  to 
us  and  we  must  provide  for  them ;  we  do  so,  and 
still  they  come,  and  we  must  provide  farther.  And 
we  are  glad  to  be  pushed  in  this  way.  It  is  a  sign 
of  good  things ;  and  if  the  expense  were  tenfold 
greater,  we  would  still  congratulate  the  town.  We 
should  be  glad  to  furnish  the  town  this  occasion  of 
rejoicing,  annually.  If  the  increase  arises  from  ac- 
cessions to  our  population  from  abroad,  then  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  taxable  polls  and  property  are 
increased,  so  that  the  greater  expense  will  prove  no 
greater  burden.  If  hundreds  of  children  who  have 
heretofore  roamed  at  large  in  neglect  and  ignorance j^, 
are  coming  into  our  schools,  then,  by  every  reason 
which  makes  schools  valuable  to  the  community  at  all^ 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  provi- 
ding for  the  newcomers.  It  is  simply  realizing,  so- 
far,  the  great  object  of  public  schools,  viz  :  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elevation  of  those  w^ho  without  this^ 


provision,  would  be  almost  doomed  to  poverty,  igno^ 
ranee  and  vice — at  once  the  victims,  and  the  pest  of 
society.  If  again,  the  increase  is  gained  by  accessions 
from  private  echcols,  as  we  lliiLik  is  extensively  the 
case,  it  is  still  a  good  sign.  Whenever  the  pubUc 
schools  flourisli  at  the  expense  of  private  ones,  then 
the  friends  of  popular  Education  may  take  couragcv 
For  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  public  schools 
■are  in  a  good  state.  If  those  who  have  hitherto  paid 
their  money  to  private  schools,  and  are  able  to  do 
it,  and  who  appreciate  education  so  highly  that  they 
will  have  for  their  children  the  best  that  is  going,  if 
such  persons  are  sending  nov/  to  public  schools,  the  in 
ferenee  is  that  the  latter  are  good,  and  becoming  the 
feest.  It  shows  that  wealth  can  no  longer  purchase  dis- 
tinguished privileges  in  matters  of  education ;  and 
that  the  children  of  the  masses,  however  less  favored  in 
other  things,  do  yet  enjoy  the  highest  privileges  in  this 
respect,  and  such  as  the  few  are  glad  to  share,  from 
v.ery  selfishness,  as  being  the  best  to  be  had.  This  is 
the  true  and  sound  levelling  principle,  the  levelling  up- 
wards instead  of  down,  the  giving  to  all,  of  every  con- 
dition as  to  property,  the  same  intellectual  prepara-^ 
tion  for  the  race  of  life. 

As  long  as  the  public  schools  are  suffered  to  be 
inferior  to  the  private,  so  long  the  prizes  of  life, 
which  depend  so  much  on  education,  will  be  too  much 
within  the  reach  of  money  and  the  accident  of  paren- 
tal advantages,  and  too  little  within  that  of  merit  and 
"native  capacity.  But  when  the  public  schools  are 
.made  equal  or  superior,  then  vve  go  far  towards  real* 


izirtg  our  republican  theory,  viz :  equal  privileges  and 
a  fair  start   for  the  young  of  all  classes. 

We  propose  this  as  a  leading  object  in  the  policy 
of  the  town  and  in  the  ambition  of  future  School  Com- 
mittees.   There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ac- 
complished.    Such  a  result  would  be  equally  benefi- 
cial to  all  classes.     Children,  in  other  respects  fitted 
for  the  same  school,  should  not  bo  separated  on  ac- 
count of  any  real  or  fancied  distinctions  at  home  or 
in  society.     It  is  good  for  them  to  be  together — for 
all,  the  more  and  the  less  favored.    It  is  good  that  the 
young  should  be  early  led  to  weigh  themselves  in  the 
scale  of  merit,  as  that  in  which  alone  they  are  finally 
to  find  their  level,  ft  is  good  that  those  children  whose 
connexions,  from  unfortunate  circum^stances  or  their 
own  fault,  are  depressed  and  enjoy  little   considefr 
ation  in  the  world,    should    be    put     in  a   position 
where  such  circumstances  are  unrecognized,  where 
they  will  be  advanced  and  respected  and  led  to  re- 
spect themselves,  and  to  take  courage  for  future  suc- 
cess and  respectability,  according  to  their  talents,  fi- 
delity and  character.     And  for  those   placed  at  the 
opposite  pole  of  society,  it  is  equally  for  their   benefit 
to   be   so  placed,  that  the  narrow  notions  of  caste 
which  they  may  unconsciously  imbibe  in  the  artificial- 
ly separate  circle  in  v/hich  their  parents  move,  may  be 
enlarged,  pride  and  petty  lordliness  be  repressed,  the 
miserable  mistake  that  they  can  rely  on  any  accidents 
of  birth  or  fortune  for  future    success  be   corrected'^ 
and  they  be  early  impressed  with  the  v/holesome  and 
invigorating  truth,  that  mental  and  moral  strength  and 
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exertion,  are  the  chief  conditions  on    which  every 
thing  desirable  is  staked.     It  is  good  that  all,  from 
the  various  conditions    in  life,  should  so  meet  and 
work  together,  and  blend  their  sympathies  on  a  com- 
mon arena,  where  no    distinctions  are    recognized 
but  such  as  each  one  works  out  for  himself  on  the 
spot.     In  all  our  codes  and  constitutions  and  political 
theories  we  have  nothing  so  truly  republican  in  ten- 
dency as  the  common  school,  if  we  made  it  in  truth  a 
common  school,  as  it  should   be.     And  why  should 
we  not?     The  idea  proves  as  good  in  practice  as  it 
is  sound  in  theory,  and  it  does  ones  heart  good  to  go 
into  some  of  our  pubhc  schools,  where  the    children 
are  well  instructed,  and  animated  by  a  common  love 
of  knowledge.     You  know  there  are  all  sorts  of  chil- 
dren there  before  you,  some  coming  from  cold  cellars 
and  dark  garrets  and  some  from  sumptuous  nurseries 
and  parlors,  but  you  cannot  tell  from  which  place 
they  come.     There  is  nothing  in  their  countenances, 
or  language,  or  recitations  or  manners,  by  which  you 
can    tell  from    what   quarter  they  severally    come. 
Nothing,  unless  it  be  some  paltry  and  transient  acci- 
dent of  dress,  and  not  always  that,  that  indicates  eith- 
er their  origin  or  prospects.  And  each  one  feels  that 
it  is  merit  alone  that  makes  the  man  and  the    boy. 
They  stand  side  by  side  on  the  highest  level  upon 
which  men   can  meet  together — the  level  of  a  com- 
mon  humanity.     Such  a    sight,  if  true    patriotism 
were  as  much  in  vogue  as  it  is  daily  said  to  be,  would 
be  more  cheering  to  a  republican  citizen,  than  even 
the  triumph  of  his  party.     It  may  be  already  seen  to 


some  extent  in  the  town  schools,  either  the  cause  of 
effect,  as  you  may  please  to  say,  of  the  somewhat 
improved  condition  of  those  Schools  and  school 
houses. 

Now  we  would  spe  this  result  more  fully  attained, 
and  have  but  one  set  of  schools  for  all,  and  those  of 
a  higher  order  of  excellence  than  any,  public  or  pri- 
vate, now  existing.  We  would  have  the  benefit  per- 
fectly reciprocal  and  equally  great  to  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  and  all  grades  between.  Not  that  we 
would  wage  any  war  against  private  teachers.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  impulse  they  have 
given  to  the  cause  of  education  amongst  us,  and  for 
the  improvements  which  they  have  suggested  and 
verified.  We  owe  them  honor  and  thanks.  We 
would  not  drive  them  from  their  profession  if  we 
could.  W^e  v/ould  simply  enter  into  a  generous  and 
public-spirited  competition  with  them,  to  see  which 
shall  render  best  service  to  the  world  in  the  cause 
of  education,  which  we  doubt  not  is  as  dear  to  them 
as  to  us  ;  believing  that  if  we  can  out-do  them,  by  our 
improvements,  not  their  deterioration,  the  public  and 
all  concerned  will  be  gainers  by  our  success. 

We  would  be  able  to  say  to  the  most  skilful  and  de- 
serving of  the  private  teachers,  'Come  and  work  for  us. 
We  are  not  willing  that  ten  or  twenty  prosperous  cit- 
izens should  monopolize  you.  The  public  want  your 
services.  We  have  the  best  claim,  and  can  pay  you 
best.  Come,  and  bring  your  select  pupils  along  with 
you,  and  the  change  will  be  good  for  them,  and  you, 
and  us." 
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But  if  this  idea  should  be  carried  out,  and  our 
common  schools  should  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  done,  will  not  the  support  of  them  be  very  bur- 
densome to  the  people  ?  The  expense  will  be  in- 
creased, but  not  the  burden ;  that  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  According  to  last  year's  return,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  in  this  town  was 
480,  and  the  aggregate  sum  paid  for  their  tuition  was 
^13,245";  so  that  if  we  balance  those  who  come  here 
from  other  towns  to  be  taught,  against  those  who 
are  sent  out  of  town  for  the  same  purpose,  and  add 
the  above  sum  to  that  which  the  town  raises  for  the 
support  of  its  schools,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  ^20,000  paid  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  our 
town.  Now  we  undertake  to  say  that  if  all  the  pri- 
vate schools  were  disbanded,  and  two  thirds,  or  per- 
haps even  one  half  of  that  ^20,000  were  raised  by  the 
town,  and  entrusted  to  a  vigorous  and  prudent  School 
Committee,  that  Committee  would  provide  for  all  the 
children  in  town,  better  instruction,  and  better  for  all, 
than  is  to  be  obtained  in  private  schools  in  this  or  any 
other  town.  Other  things  being  equal,  public  schools 
as  public  are  always  better  than  private  ones,  and 
more  progress  is  made  in  them.  There  is  not  a 
private  teacher  in  Boston  who  can  fit  a  boy  for  col- 
lege so  soon  or  so  well  as  that  same  boy  would  be 
fitted  in  the  pubhc  Latin  school. 

If,  then,  we  will  do  our  duty  by  our  public  schools, 
we  shall  not  only  lessen  the  expense  of  education 
amongst  us,  but  we  shall  make  it  better  than  is  now  to 
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be  obtained  at  any  cost ;  intellectually,  morally,  so- 
cially, and  politically  better. 

We  would  have  this  end  kept  steadily  in  view  by 
the  town  and  future  Committees.  Let  this  be  the 
iixed  determination  of  the  town,  viz :  our  common 
schools  shall  be  the  best  schools,  and  our  Committees 
shall  be  enabled  and  required  to  make  them  so. 

By  what  means  shall  we  gradually  approach  this 
end  ? — for  we  neither  promise  nor  expect  any  sudden 
and  brilliant  revolution. 

We  shall  not  in  this  report  enter  into  any  minute 
account  of  the  internal  state  of  our  schools,  separate- 
ly or  collectively.  If  asked  whether  we  are  satisfied 
with  them,  we  answer,  no— not  satisfied,  of  course;  but 
we  are  encouraged.  They  have  not  yet  attained  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  but  in  many  of 
them  there  is  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  fidelity  and 
improvement,  that  beginning  and  earnest  of  good 
things,  which  excites  the  hope  of  better  and  yet  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  We  believe  that  Roxbury  is  no 
longer  to  be  quoted  abroad  or  at  home,  for  the  low 
state  of  her  schools.  We  do  not  fear  a  comparison 
with  other  towns.  But  we  must  not  stop  where  we 
are.  To  stand  still  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
moving  forward,  is  equivalent  to  a  retrogade  motion. 

Our  schools  are  yet  to  be  improved  indefinitely. 
And  how  ? 

In  the  first  place,  all  school  houses  to  be  built  or 
rebuilt,  must  be  studiously  and  scientifically  con- 
structed, with  a  view  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  their  occupants. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  town  must  be  Uberal  in  its 
grants  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  will  not  dwell 
«pon  this  point,  for  our  citizens  need  not  be  insulted 
with  argument  or  urging  to  induce  them  to  give  as 
much  money  for  this  object  as  can  be  profitably  ex- 
pended for  it.  This  town,  we  are  proud  to  say  it, 
has  never  yet  been  found  wanting  or  backward,  when 
the  cause  of  education  has  been  pleaded  in  its  assem- 
blies. Opposition  does  but  serve  to  show  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor  ; 
and  the  opposer  finds  himself  almost  alone,  solitary 
and  conspicuous. 

Having  in  view  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  times, 
we  have  made  our  estimates  for  the  coming  year  but 
little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  the  sums  granted  for  the 
same  objects  last  year.  Our  successors  will  have 
more  to  do,  but  we  mean  they  shall  try  to  do  it  with 
about  the  same  means. 

The  truth  is,  that  tho'  the  town  must  and  will  be  lib- 
eral to  any  extent  required,  yet  money  is  not  the  chief 
thing  that  is  wanted.  Money  alone,  however  much 
you  appropriate,  will  not  do  the  work  and  gain  our 
ends.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  expended;  a  determination  to  get  our 
money's  worth. 

The  town  wants,  above  all  things,  competent, 
faithful  and  energetic  Committees.  The  present 
Committee,  we  think  we  may  say,  have  been  as  at- 
tentive and  laborious  as  any  preceding  Board  ever 
was ;  but  we  know  very  well,  though  others  may  not 
accuse  us,  how  far  we  have  come  short  of  what  it  is 
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possible  for  a  committee  to  do  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools.     It  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  all 
the  members  of  so  large  a  committee  should  be  high- 
ly educated  men  ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that   they 
should  all  interest  themselves  deeply   in   the  subject 
of  education,  that  they  all,  or  a  large  portion  of  them, 
should  be  men  to  study  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
and    know  how,  and   how    far,  to  introduce    them. 
They  should  have  sympathy  with  the  teachers  in  their 
labors  and  trials  which  are  many  and  great,  and  be 
charitable   and  indulgent  towards  them ;  but  at   the 
same  time  they  should  know  how  much  to  expect 
and  require  of  them.     They  should   have  clear  and 
high  conceptions  of  what  a  school  should  do  for  its 
members.      They  should   know  how  to  appreciate 
and  encourage  a  competent  and  useful  teacher,  and 
how  to  stimulate  or  displace  a  sluggish^^or  incompe- 
tent one.     They  are  to  infuse  spirit  where  it  is  want- 
ing, and  be  able  and  prompt  to  teach   the  teacher, 
and  to  suggest  new  modes  and  devices  for  the  attain- 
ment of  new  excellence  and  the  correction  of  old  de- 
ficiencies.    They  must  not  allow  themselves  or  the 
teachers,  or  the  town  (if  they  can  help  it)  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  low  standard   or  a  stationary    condition, 
but  feel  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  schools  and  all 
concerned  in  them,  is  progress,  and  that  without  end 
or  limit.     For  all  this  there  must  be  zeal,  and  knowl- 
edge, time,  patience  and  perseverance. 

In  these  remarks  the  Committee  are  far  enough 
from  drawing  their  own  portraits,  but  are  rather  put- 
ting themselves  to  shame,  in  order  to  show  what  thej 
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could  wish  their  successors  to  be,  or  to  make  them^ 
selves,    or    approach    nearer   than   we    have  done.- 
The  committee  should  be  independent  within  their 
sphere  and  jurisdiction.     They   should  feel  indepen- 
dent, and  public  sentiment  should  make  them  so  and 
bear  them  out  in  it.     That  is,  for  instance,  when  they 
think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  a  town  school  to 
make  a  change  of  teachers,  there  should  be  nothing 
to  hinder  them  or  make  them  afraid,  or  render  it  an 
odious  thing,  to  do  it.  Every  principle  of  public  good, 
official  duty,  and  justice  to  the   young  requires,  that 
such  changes   should  be  made  freely  and  indepen- 
dently, the  moment  it  is  for  any  reason  deemed  expe- 
dient.    It  ought   to  be  perfectly  understood,  that  na 
teacher  has  the  slightest  claim  to  his  place  (reasona- 
ble notice  being  given)  for  a  day  longer  than  the  com- 
mittee think  it,  on  all  accounts,  best..    It  should  never 
be  considered  the  slightest  injustice  or  hardship,  for 
a  teacher  to  be  discharged  however  long  or  short  his 
term  of  service  may  have  been.     A    teacher  may  be 
a  very  meritorious  person,  and  highly  qualified  for 
some  situations  in  the  profession,  and  yet  be  in  some 
respects  unsuitable  for  the  precise  position  which  he 
or  she  may  happen  to  occupy  in  our  service,  so  that 
his  or  her  dismissal  may  be  highly  expedient  and  yet 
not  be  any  disparagement  of  that  teacher's  general 
qualifications.     Such  dismissal  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  any  deprivation  of  rights,  or  impeachment  of 
character  or  competency.     It  is  not  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  efTect  a  change,  thai  a  teacher  should  be  put  on) 
trial  and    proved  incompetent,  or  that  he  be   even 
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t;liarged  with  incompetency.  It  is  enough  if  the  com- 
mittee think  they  can  in  any  respect  do  better  in 
the  particular  circumstances,  for  the  particular 
school.  Then  we  are  bound  to  do  it.  And  we  would 
have  this  to  be  the  understanding  between  the  Com- 
mittees, ihe  teachers  in  their  employ,  and  the  town. 
When  any  change  is  made  in  teachers  in  a  town 
school,  it  is  not  well  that  their  friends  or  neighbors,  or 
the  citizens  generally,  should  cry  out  as  if  a  wrong 
instead  of  a  duty  were  done.  There'' should  j  be  no 
murmur,  that  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  or  a  new 
and  promising  one,  is  unkindly  treated,  and  deprived 
of  his  or  her  living,  and  turned  adrift  upon  the  world. 
We  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  dependent  in  any 
situation,  but  we  must  never  let  a  town  school,  above 
all  things,  become  a  pauper  establishment,  and  sacri- 
fice the  highest  interests  of  50  children  to  a  motive  of 
charity  to  an  individual  however  deserving.  There 
are  other  modes  of  charity,  both  private  and  public, 
far  cheaper  and  more  suitable. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  reference  to 
^ny  specific  things  that  we  have  done,  or  any  specif- 
ic things  that  we  would  recommend  to  our  succes- 
sors to  do.  But  we  wish  to  assert  a  very  impor- 
tant principle,  and  have  it  fully  understood,  for  who 
knows  but  a  time  may  come  when  it  should  be 
acted  upon. 

The  Committees  need  encouragement  from  the 
citizens  to  make  them  act  up  to  this  principle.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  committee,  in  any  case  of 
change,  should  make  a  mistake  and  act    rashly  or 
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from  improper  motives.  But,  in  general,  the  dan- 
gers all  lie  the  other  way.  The  selfishness  of  a 
committee-man  will  incline  him  to  keep  ,the  peace, 
to  acquiesce  in  any  tolerable  state  of  things,  to  let 
things  go  on  quietly  however  poorly  as  they  are, 
and  shun  the  responsibility,  the  censure  and  the 
storm  which  a  free  and  conscienscious  discharge 
of  his  duty  might  bring  upon  him.  Therefore 
all  the  influence  of  public  sentiment,  as  to  the  te- 
nure of  the  teacher's  office  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  committee-men,  should  go  to  make  the  per- 
formance   of    that    duty   both    easy    and    prudent.. 

If  the  citizens  (for  it  is  wholly  their  concern)  wish 
to  have  it  so,  let  them  not  raise,  or  countenance,  or 
second  any  clamor  against  any  future  committee, 
who  may  have  the  occasion,  the  fidelity  and  the  cour- 
age to  perform  this  most  painful  of  all  their  duties,, 
and  the  one,  therefore  most   likely  to    be  neglected. 

Choose  thirteen  of  the  best  men  you  can  get 
for  a  Committee,  and  then  trust  them,  give  them 
your  countenance  and  sustain  them,  until  they  re- 
sign from  vexation  or  fatigue,  or  you  see  fit  to  e- 
lect  others  in  their  places, — and  then  do  the  same 
by  them. 

The  laws  require  that  school  committee  men  shall 
be  allowed  one  dollar  for  every  day's  actual  ser- 
vice. A  great  part  of  these  services  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  cannot  be  reckoned  by  day's  •  works,  there- 
fore the  compensation  is  extremely  small  for  the 
amount  of  labour.  We  do  not  however  advise  that 
it  be  increased.     It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  pay  so  much, 
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in  order  to  quicken  a  little  sometimes  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  members,  and  to  compensate,  in 
part  whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to  make: 
bread  out  of  all  their  time.  But  it  would  not  be 
well  that  the  office  should  be  so  well  paid  as  to  be  an 
object  of  general  request  for  the  money's  sake.  The 
office  of  School  Committee  man,  when  competently 
and  diligently  discharged,  is  incomparably  the  most 
difficult,  responsible  and  important  of  any  on  your 
municipal  list,  and  it  is  better  that  men  should  be 
induced  to  take  it  at  some  sacrifice,  from  their  fit- 
ness for  it,  or  for  their  interest  in  its  objects,  rather 
than  that  it  should  come  to  be  sought  for  the  sake 
of  the  pay,  or  a  party  triumph.  The  committee  will 
recommend  a  small  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  pay  of 
the  School  Committee. 

One  word  to  our  school  teachers.  We  accord  to 
them  all  praise  for  their  good  exertions  in  our  service 
during  the  past  year.  We  would  express  our  gener- 
al  satisfaction.  As  a  body  we  respect  them  highly,, 
believing  them  eminently  useful,  and  worthy  of  high 
consideration  in  the  community.  We  think  they 
have  filled  their  places  at  least  as  well  as  we  have 
ours.  And  we  will  speak  of  their  duties  as  plainly^ 
as  we  have  of  our  own.  They  must  keep  up  with 
the  age.  They  must  not  be  stationary,  nor  let  their 
schools  be  so.  They  must  improve  themselves  or 
they  will  not  improve  their  schools.  They  must  not 
become  obsolete.  They  must  constantly  rise  or  they 
will  sink.  They  must  be  growing  brighter  or  they 
will  become  rusty.     They  must  not  think  that  the 
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system  or  state  of  things  which  was  good  and  satis- 
fe-Ctory  ten,  five,  or  two  years  ago,  will  answer  in 
years  to  come.  They  must  keep  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  alive  and  alert,  and  fill  them. 

As  to  government,  we  think  best  of  that  teacher 
who  can  maintain  perfect  subordination  and  order 
with  the  least  punishment,  the  fewest  appeals  to  the 
lower  motives  ;  who  can  govern  by  an  innate  spirit  and 
bearing  of  authority,  and  a  steady  mild,  and  parental, 
but  not  a  lax  influence.  Teachers  must  cultivate  pa- 
tience and  self-control — for  their  calling  severely 
tries  the  temper,  and  there  is  always  danger  that  their 
voices  will  become  harsh  and  petulant,  and  their  faces 
stern  and  sour,  and  their  manners  hard  and  ungra- 
cious. This  is  a  great  pity  and  a  great  disqualifica- 
tion. Teachers  should  be  strictly  punctual  in  their 
own  observance  of  school  hours,  as  an  important 
means  of  making  their  pupils  so.  Teachers  should 
take  care  not  to  undo  all  their  efforts  to  teach  gram- 
mar, by  the  bad  example  of  using  false  grammar 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  the  children. 
They  should  watch  over  their  own  manners  and 
modes  of  address,  as  well  as  those  of  the  children,  for 
lexample's  sake,  and  consider  that  we  expect  all  our 
children  to  become,  gentlemanly  and  lady-hke,  as  far 
tis  school  influence  can  make  them  so.  It  is  vastly 
anore  important  what  they  say  and  do,  and  in  what 
way  they  say  and  do  it,  in  the  presence  of  children, 
than  in  that  of  grown  people.  It  is  necessary  that 
teachers  be  persons  of  the  highest  moral  principles 
and   strictly  exemplary  life   and  conversation.     We 
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expect  them  to  exercise  a  strong  and  steady  moral 
influence  over  their  pupils.  We  do  not  want  preach- 
ing in  our  schools,  much  less  sectarianism  or  cant, 
but  we  would  have  teachers  keep  a  steady  eye  to  the 
quiet  inculcation,  by  precept  and  example,  of  strict 
truth  and  honesty,  industry  and  punctuality,  kindness 
and  civility,  a  clean  tongue,  and  respectful  demeanor 
and  reverent  words  and  thoughts  on  all  subjects  that 
mankind  deem  sacred.  The  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  mental  development  is  the  great  business 
of  a  school,  to  which  the  time  and  labor  are  to  be 
devoted,  and  yet  without  interfering  with  this,  we 
would  have  the  impression  distinctly  prevail  with 
teachers  and  the  taught,  a  silent  but  powerful  under- 
current, the  impression  that  after  all,  mere  intellect- 
ual accomplishments,  are,  as  Walter  Scott  says  of 
them,  "but  moonshine  compared  with  the  education 
of  the  heart." 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  following  sums 
be  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools 
the  ensuing  year,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  next  School  Committee. 

For  the  pay  of  Teachers,         _  -             _           $5475 

For  Fuel,             -  -            -           475 

Ordinary  repairs  of  School  Houses,  -             -        365 

Apparatus  and  Furniture,         -  -             -                123 

Pay  of  Committee,             _             _  -             _        150 

Incidental  expenses,                       -  -             -           412 


$7000 

These  estimates  are  made  for  the  support  of  the 
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schools  as  they  are.     Whenever  new  ones  are  estab- 
hshed,    further   provision   must   be    made    for  their 
support. 
The  existing  arrangement  between  the  town  and  the 
1  rustees  of  the  Grammar  School,  requires  for.its  con- 
tinuance an   appropriation  of  ^500.     This    subject 
^oes  not  properly  come  within  the  province  of  the 
School  Committee,  but  not  percei  ing  an  estimate  for 
fulfilling  the  contract  in  the  general  estimates  for  the 
year  attached  to  the  Auditors  report,  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  town* 
By  ordef  of  the  School  Committee. 

GEO.   PUTNAM,  Chairman. 


ROXBURY,  March  16th,  1840. 
School  Committee  be  requested,  to  c; 
distributed  among  the  Inhabitants. 
Attest,  NATH'L  S.  PRENTISS,  Toton  Clerk, 


The  Town  voted,  that  the  School  Committee  be  requested,  to  caused 
^his  Report  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  among  the  Inhabitants. 


Patriot  akd  democrat  print roxbdrYi 


